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This is 
Robinson 


the second article by 
Newcomb which Urban 


Land, November, 1956.) 


the case to date. 


Mr. Bailey pointed out in his able 
analysis in the April issue of Urban 
Land that “we are undergoing an 
agrarian revolution—it has been called 
an explosion—that surpasses even the 
industrial revolution of the 18th and 
19th centuries.” The productivity of 
farm labor is increasing faster than 
the productivity of non-farm labor. 
And the productivity. of farm land is 
increasing faster than the growth of 
non-farm uses can absorb the 
released by improved _ technologies. 
More and more land must be put into 
the “acreage reserve”, or otherwise 
withdrawn from agricultural use to 
prevent ever-mounting surpluses of 
farm produce. 

Expansion of non-farm demands 
has helped use some of the land sur- 
plus generated by our ever-increasing 
productivity. But one change, for 
some years at least, is ahead of us in 
non-farm land use, which may reduce 
the net demand for urban purposes. 
This change in land requirements may 
not be a revolution, but it can have 
a marked impact on urban and other 
non-farm land 


areas 


usage. 


Economic 
Land 
pleasure of making available to its readers. 


by 


ROBINSON NEWCOMB 
Economic Consultant 


Editor’s Note 


Consultant 
has had the 
(See Urban 


In it he raises some very funda- 
mental questions regarding urban growth and land absorp- 
tion trends during the next 10 to 15 years which he feels 
should be approached somewhat differently than has been 
Dr. Newcomb has taken an approach 


The change is a result of the shifts 
which are already beginning to occur 
in the net change in types of house- 
holds, and in the net growth of 
households. These shifts will reduce 
the demand for land for residential 
use, and change the character of the 
use made of the land. 


Reduction in Household Formations 


The first shift, the reduction in house- 
hold formation, is coming because the 
increase in other than husband-wife 
households is dropping. The increase 
in the number of such households 
averaged nearly 400,000 per year from 
1950-55, according to the Census, but 
will probably come to less than 250,000 
per year between now and 1960, and 
not exceed 300,000 per year on the 
average during the 60’s. The increase 
in households is dropping, too, because 
the number of deaths is growing faster 
than the number of marriages. In- 
creasing longevity postpones death, it 
does not eradicate it. Deaths which, 
under an earlier life expectancy, would 
have occurred already, are now taking 


place. The number of deaths has 


which, while not intended to be conclusive, suggests that 
the pressures on urban land may be much less than is 
generally expected. 


If Dr. Newcomb’s thesis is sound, and he is a man to be 
listened to, investors, land developers, realtors and plan- 
ners had better begin to review their thinking in terms of 
future land use absorption. 


been rising steadily since 1954. In 
1957 deaths exceeded marriages for 
the first time. If the trend to date in 
1958 continues through the year, deaths 
will exceed marriages by twice the 
margin in 1958 that they did in 1957. 

Many deaths break up existing fam- 
ilies and release existing housing for 
other families. This reduces the net 
demand for new units. 

In the Census forecast of the net 
increase in households through 1975, 
released in August, 1956, the highest 
projection yielded a rise of only 4.05 
million in the 63 months from April, 
1955 to July, 1960. This was an average 
of 64.3 thousand per month. But, by 
April, 1957, the Census reports indicate 
the figure had already risen by 1.755 
million, or 76,300 per month. This 
was 19 percent more than the highest 
rate that had been projected. If the 
Census figure for 1960 were to prove 
correct, the net rate of household for- 
mation would have to drop to 57,400 
per month, or by 25 percent. 

The recession, of course, is cutting 
the rate of household formation. It 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Realistic Timing in Urban Development 


Timing is powerful. Timing produces far sharper than action. 
Witness the turmoil created by Sputniks. By their timing, we have been 
propelled into the Space Age before we have learned how to cope with the 
Motor Age. And yet, new problems are always more attention-getting than 
are old This is true whether the matter relates to world conditions, to 
national affairs or to local community problems. 


impacts 


issues. 


In community planning and development we are inclined to postpone dealing 
with issues. But as the United States continues to urbanize at an ever-increasing 
rate, careful, realistic land planning becomes more and more urgent. 


Future Growth 


If everything pertaining to our land were equal, including its location, 
geography, topography and fertility, we would not have much cause for concern. 
But all land is not equally distributed, nor is it evenly used. Our haphazard 
urban sprawl uses land wastefully and inefficiently. Should the predictions for 
population growth and family formation in the 1960's be realized, then or even 
later, we will be faced with pressures on land for urban uses far greater than 
any surge of development we have experienced in the past. 


Present Problems 


Before any future expansion happens, urban problems of the present press 
for attention. We need governmental recognition of the full necessity for 
efficient renewal and redevelopment of existing urban areas. To recover use- 
fulness for decayed city areas we cannot rebuild housing areas alone, we must 
include commercial and industrial areas also. City rebuilding, like new urban 
building must provide for all the requirements for human living and livelihood— 
homes, industry, business, recreation, education. 


Coordinated Planning 


With today’s urban growth pressing hard on our advance 
segments of development must be closely coordinated. 
example, and urban area replanning must be considered together with the 
planning for new areas. Highways located where they interfere with existing 
good urban development or where they deter future growth potentials prevent 
rather than promote the highest and best use of land. Without effective coordi- 
nation, urban highway improvement projects do not solve problems, they only 
create new ones. 


preparations, 
Highway planning, for 


The present patterns of urban development, influenced to a large degree 
by the absurd maze of overlapping local governments, have become ineffective 
for adequate living and working. Within the metropolitan areas our multi- 
tudinous local jurisdictions produce variations in the codes, specifications, stand- 
ards and requirements for the kind of development which is taking place. 
Despite these handicaps, we still need faster timing for preserving adequate 
open areas, for conserving sufficient water supplies and for reserving suitable 
agricultural, industrial and residential lands. Our land use patterns now need 
sO many improvements, it seems futile to produce dreams before we have realistic 
concepts about our present needs in services, transportation, and public works. 
Giving our attention wholly to future growth before we have solved matters of 
present development is unrealistic and impractical timing. 
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CHARLES E. JOERN 


It is with that the Urban 
Land Institute advises its members of 
the sudden passing, on May 21, of 
Charles E. Joern, immediate Past 
President of the Institute and Executive 
Group member of its Community 
Builders’ Council. Mr. Joern was at- 
tending the Spring meeting of the 
Council in Minneapolis at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Joern was a developer of resi- 
dential and commercial property in 
La Grange Park, Illinois, including 
the well known Village Market, which 
has been a model for shopping center 
developers throughout the country. 
Mr. Joern was active in ULI as a 
Trustee and member of the Commun- 
ity Builders’ Council since 1948. His 
interest in and stimulating contribu- 
tions to the Institute over the years 
will be sorely missed. 
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ARE URBAN LAND PRESSURES 
EASING? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


may cut the total gain in 1958-59 by 
200,000 or more per year and hold 
down the average net gain from April, 
1957 to July, 1960 to 800,000 per year, 
or 62,000 per month. If most of this 
loss is recovered between 1960-65, the 
average volume of household forma- 
tion might approximate 800,000 from 
1957-60, and 925,000 from 1960-65. How- 
ever, the number of households grew by 
over 1.5 million per year from 1947-50. 
It grew by about 915,000 per year from 
1955-57. It averaged nearly 1,050,000 
per year from 1947-57. It is not ex- 
pected to exceed 925,000 from 1960-65, 
nor 1,050,000-1,100,000 per year from 
1965-70, under high employment con- 
ditions. This would yield an average 
of about 1,000,000 per year under pros- 
perous conditions from 1957-70, so the 
net demand for housing may not grow 
in the next decade quite as much as 
it has grown in the last decade. 

The type of the demand in the next 
decade may be quite different than it 
has been recently. The change in the 
market may reduce the average amount 
of land used per net new household. 
The change in house and in land re- 
quirements may not be explosive but 
at least it may be quite noticeable. 


Change in Age Pattern 


This change will be due in part to 
change in the age pattern. We are 
now moving into a situation in which 
there will be a decrease in the number 
of households between the ages of 
30 to 45, and an increase of less than 
200,000 per year in the ages from 45 
to 55. The net increase from 30 to 
55 may be in the neighborhood of less 
than 175,000 per year in contrast to 
the over 425,000 per year which has 
prevailed recently. But there will be 
an increase in the number of house- 
holds over 55, and there should be an 
increase in the number under 30. 
Households with individuals under 25 
have been growing by about 100,000 
per year. From 1960 to 1965, they 
may grow by nearly 220,000 a year, 
or twice the recent rate. From 1965 
to 1970, they may grow by about 350,000 
per year, or 32 times the current rate. 
Houses which were satisfactory for 
older, larger, families will not fit the 
requirements of the new young fam- 
ilies. The new pattern of household 
growth, the mix of the new demand, 


Urban Land 


will be such as to require a large 
increase in the production of shelter 
for this particular market. 

In the meantime, there will be no 
decrease in the growth of older families. 
Households headed by individuals of 
55, or more, have been growing by 
over 375,000 per year. From 1960 to 
1965, the number may be expected to 
grow by about 400,000 per year. The 
number aged 65, or more, has been 
growing by over 200,000 per year. 
From 1960 to 1965, the number in this 
group will continue to grow by about 
200,000. The housing market for older 
families, too, therefore, will not 
weaken, but may be expected to re- 


main strong. 


Shifting Demand Patterns 


The shift of the demand patterns to 
satisfaction for young and for old 
families, to smaller families, and to 
some extent to families with lower than 


average incomes, will pose problems 
for homebuilders and for cities. It 
suggests, among other things, an in- 
creased emphasis on apartments and 
mobile homes. 

The Department of Labor and the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation have both 
been reporting increased interest in 
multi-family construction. Multi- 
family construction was important im- 
mediately after the war, but it dropped 
in significance after 1950. By 1952 
only about 7 percent of the units re- 
ported by B.L.S. (including mobile 
housing units not reported) were 
apartment __ units. The percentage 
dropped to 6.6 percent by 1955 but 
turned around in 1956 and came to 
10 percent in 1957. Part of this increase, 
particularly from 1956 to 1957, was 
due to the fact that it was relatively 
more difficult to finance single-family 
than some multi-family building. But, 
even aside from this financial factor, 
the market was turning toward multi- 
family units. 


Chart No. 1 
% DISTRIBUTION OF HOUSEHOLDS 
Possible Projection—1960-1970 
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Chart No. 2 
ANNUAL RATE OF GROWTH IN HOUSEHOLDS 
Possible Projection 
(000 omitted) 


Total 
Non-Farm 
570 
450 
950 
1000 
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1075 
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Total 
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500 
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1920-30 
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Mobile Homes 


The rise in the sale of permanent so- 
called “mobile homes” has been even 
more significant. Such homes repre- 
sented only about 3 percent of the 
total reported by B.L.S. in 1950; it had 
risen to over 6 percent by 1955, and 
to about 10% percent by 1957. The 
production of permanent ‘mobile 
homes” in 1956 and 1957 exceeded that 
of apartment house units by about 20 
percent. The growth from a little over 
3 percent of the total in 1950 to over 
10 percent in 1957 is a sizable growth 
for a new type of home. The total of 
mobile, plus apartments, grew from 
14 percent of the total in 1950 to over 
20 percent in 1957. 

The growth in the mobile homes 
component could be a fore-runner of 
a significant development in housing. 
It is difficult for builders in many parts 
of the country to provide good two- 
bedroom houses for much than 
$13,000. And young married couples 
buying such a home may have to 
sign a mortgage for 20 years or so. 
They may hesitate to do this. Twenty 
years is a long time to such families, 
and they are not certain of the location 
of their future employment. In addi- 
tion, the wife usually wants to work 
at least until the first baby is born. 
But single-family housing requires 
time for housekeeping. So, the newly 
married couples find themselves inter- 
ested in apartments or in mobile hous- 
ing. The fact that the mobile house 
comes completely equipped and may 
be easier to clean and maintain than 
an apartment unit and yet provides 
some attributes of single-family hous- 
ing, is encouraging a higher percentage 
of young families to shift to mobile 
housing. 

The housing story is somewhat simi- 
lar for older families. The growth in 
the number of older families will not 
decline. And, like the housing needs 
of young families, the housing require- 
ments of older families are unique. 
Their children have left home, their 
needs for space are reduced, and, like 
the younger families, their interest in 
housekeeping may not be very great. 
There may be less reason and less in- 
centive for staying tied down to one 
location. So, apartment house or mobile 
home living may prove more and more 
attractive as the families grow older. 
Studies of mobile house sales suggest 
increasing interest in this type of home 
after the age of 55. 

As over 75 percent of the net growth 
in the number of households from 1960 


less 
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to 1965 is likely to be in the ages 
under 30 and over 55, and as over 55 
percent of the net growth is likely to 
be in the ages under 30 and over 65 
during these years, there may be a 
strong shift toward multi-family and 
mobile homes. It is conceivable, too, 
that there may be a growth in interest 
in row housing which, in some respects, 
can resemble multi-family housing. 

Should the market for mobile houses, 
as distinguished from apartment houses, 
continue to grow, this could mean a 
big development in trailer courts. 

While the advantages to both young 
and old families of mobile court life 
may be quite obvious, the problem 
of providing facilities for such courts 
is a real one. Sewer, water, police, 
and other urban services must be pro- 
vided. But the price and, therefore, 
the assessed value of the mobile home 
may be much less than that of com- 
parable single-family housing. The 
conventional tax procedure, which 
results in a tax yield roughly related 
to the value of the property could mean 
that mobile home courts would place 
a burden on communities serving them. 

This is not likely to be true of courts 
composed largely of young and of old 
families. It could be true of courts 
which contain a high proportion of 
families with children. But as there 
will be no over-all increase in the 
number of families aged 30 to 45, there 
should be no growth in mobile courts 
serving such families, except to the 
extent that mobile homes may prove 
increasingly attractive to such families. 
That is a marketing problem rather 
than a basic economic housing matter. 
It could become important only if 
conventional housing prices itself out 
of part of the market for middle-aged 
families, and mobile homes capture part 
of what conventional builders lose. 


Resulting Land Requirements 


What will this mean in terms of 
land requirements for cities? 

The Census reports that urban areas 
grew at an average rate of about 
460,000 households per year from 1920 
through 1929. The growth dropped to 
about 320,000 per year between 1930 
and 1939, rose to 790,000 from 1940 
through 1950, and may be running at 
about a 525,000 rate per year now. 
The growth of households in rural 
non-farm was about 130,000 per year 
from 1930 through 1940, 150,000 from 
1940 to 1950 and about 500,000 a year 
from 1950 to 1957, or at about the 
same rate as the cities. 


There are two reasons for thinking 
that the growth in rural non-farm 
families may not continue to gain on 
the urban growth. The first is the 
fact that the rural non-farm density 
next to cities is growing to the point 
at which increasing areas are being 
either incorporated or being annexed. 
The second is the fact that the de- 
creasing number of middle-aged fam- 
ilies may mean less pressure for rural 
living. The older families and the 
newly married couples may want a 
different and somewhat less strenuous 
home life than middle-aged couples. 
Apartment house and trailer living may 
be better adapted to urban and sub- 
urban life than to rural non-farm life. 

A statistical projection of past trends 
suggests that rural non-farm families, 
which accounted for about 25 percent 
of the households in 1957, might ac- 
count for as much as 30 percent of all 
households in 1975. However, after 
adjusting for the shift in age distribu- 
tion, it may be that we have just about 
reached the peak, for the next 20 years 
or so, in the proportion of rural non- 
farm families. It may be reasonable 
to assume that some of the growth in 
the rural non-farm families that might 
have been expected had the age pattern 
not been shifting, and which might 
occur if cities did not increase their 
rate of annexation, may end up as 
urban rather than rural non-farm fam- 
ilies. On this assumption, and on the 
expectation that the current recession 
will reduce household formation by 
about 400,000 below the high employ- 
ment rate expected during 1957-60 
(most of which will be made up by 
1965), it can be calculated that cities 
may add approximately 8.0 million 
households between 1957 and 1970. 
This would suggest a growth of about 
525,000 per year in the number of 
urban households between 1957 and 
1960, 650,000 per year to 1965, and about 
700,000 per year between 1965 and 1970. 
That is quite a bit less than the urban 
growth of 800,000 per year which oc- 
curred during the 40’s. 

If new urban population were to be 
housed with a density of about 600 
households per square mile, about 1,000 
square miles, or 650,000 acres would be 
used for urban housing purposes per 
year between 1957 and 1965 and roughly 
1,100,000 square miles, or 735,000 acres, 
per year from 1965 to 1975. This is 
appreciably lower than what appears 
to have occurred from 1940-50. 

The shift in age distribution, which 
may keep the proportion of new resi- 
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dential construction represented by 
multi-family and mobile housing in the 
20-25 percent range, and may raise the 
proportion in these categories plus row 
housing even higher, may increase the 
intensity of land use. The fact that 
a much larger proportion of the market 
will be for older and younger families 
may mean, too, that a larger propor- 
tion of the single and two-family 
units will be smaller, and on smaller 
lots than have been provided lately. 
If the density of new residential pat- 
terns rises to 800 households per square 
mile under such conditions, this would 
require about 850 square miles and 
550,000 acres a year for net new urban 
housing during the 60’s, far less than 
appears to have been used in the 40’s. 

The increasing productivity of new 
equipment is reducing space require- 
ments per unit of goods turned out, 
for production and distribution pur- 
poses, too. 

The redistribution of industry and 
of commerce bringing jobs and distri- 
bution centers closer to the workers, 
and a more efficient lay-out of the 
new urban streets and throughways, 
is beginning to increase the efficiency 
of land use for urban transportation 
purposes. Mass transportation would 
increase the efficiency of land use still 
further but, even without it, we are 
moving toward better use of urban 
land for production and transportation 
purposes. This, too, would suggest a 
smaller use of land per net addition 
to the urban population in the coming 
decade. 


The management of the cities, the 
handling of transportation and of 
sewer and water facilities, as well as 
general administration will be increas- 
ingly complex. But this does not mean 
that the use of land per capita in 
urban areas will rise during the next 
decade. The increase of land use may 
be 20 percent to 30 percent less between 
now and 1965 than it was during the 
40’s and the net additional use of land 
may decline somewhat below current 
levels. 

This may make it somewhat easier 
to increase the proportion of land used 
for park and other recreational pur- 
poses. And it may encourage the re- 
newal of the centers of our cities. 
The effects of the shifting age distribu- 
tion are not at all clear, but some of 
them may help promote a more healthy 
urban development. 
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SPECIAL LOT FEES 


Municipal methods of charging sub- 
dividers fixed fees per lot for schocl 
park or other special purposes as a 
condition for subdivision approval are 
being invalidated repeatedly by the 
Courts in recent test cases. California’s 
Supreme Court has refused to review 
an appellate court decision invalidating 
park and drainage fees imposed by the 
City of Upland, near Los Angeles. 
These adverse Court decisions help 
reinforce ULI’s contention that off-site 
improvements are properly a charge 
to be met or negotiated by the com- 
munity-at-large, not by the immediate 
subdivision, see Technical Bulletin No. 
27. By invalidating the special lot fee 
as a way toward getting needed com- 
munity facilities, the California Court 
has ruled that Upland’s two charges 
per new lot were actually for “general 
city benefits” and as such, “the City 
could not legally impose the fees under 
the guise of subdivision control.’ 


LIMITED ACCESS HIGHWAYS 
SAFER 


With controlled four-lane 
divided highways are almost four times 
as safe as other major highways. But 
without controlled access, the four-lane 
divided highway is the most accident 
prone and dangerous type of road. 

These strong statements come out of 
a recent study of such roads in Michi- 
gan. As reported by Engineering News- 
Record, Michigan’s State Highway 
Commissioner John C. Mackie will no 
longer “plan and design new four-lane 
divided highways without control of 
access.” 

The study indicates an accident rate 
averaging 151 accidents per 100 million 
vehicle miles on rural state trunkline 
expressways during 1957. This com- 
pares with 305 on four-lane divided 
highways without controlled access. 
The fatality rate for the controlled ac- 
cess expressways was 2.5 per 100 mil- 
lion miles and 5.0 for uncontrolled 
access. 


access, 


Analyzing the difference in rates, 
Commissioner Mackie the four- 
lane highway without controlled access 
gives the motorist a “false 
security.” He elaborates: 

“They encourage travel at high 
speeds because they separate traffic and 
provide additional room for maneuver- 
ing, but they still subject the motorist 
to friction from pedestrians or vehicles 


says 


sense of 


moving in and out of roadside services, 
business establishments and residences. 

“They require stop lights at major 
intersections which increase rear-end 
coliision potential. 

“They require left-turning move- 
ments in the face of oncoming high- 
speed traffic. 

“In short, although they are capable 
of carrying a greater volume of traffic 
than a two-lane highway, they still ex- 
pose the motorist to the same accident 
hazards, at a higher average rate of 
speed as the obsolete two-lane road- 
ways they were designed to improve 
upon or replace.” 


In Print 


Orders for publications reviewed are to be 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 


Surveys, Subdivision and Platting and 
Boundaries. Vogel, Campbell and Wil- 
son. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5. 1958. 175 pp., maps. $3.00. 


Washington State laws and judicial 
decisions about the subject matter of 
this report are compiled as one work- 
ing manual. It becomes an essential 
document for those dealing with prob- 
lems in boundaries, platting and sub- 
dividing. As such it is a valuable ref- 
erence to engineers and attorneys of 
Washington municipalities and public 
officials, as well as the land surveyors, 


engineers and attorneys in private prac- 


tice and title insurance companies. 


A Demonstration Plan for Central Den- 
ver. Downtown Denver Improvement 
Assoc., 817 17th Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 1958. 36 pp., illus. 


The real demonstration made by 
Denver's Downtown Plan is the co- 
operation shown among private and 
public agencies for the betterment of 
the core area. The Downtown Denver 
Improvement Association and the City 
Planning Office, together with the 
Urban Renewal Commission, are hope- 
ful that their brochure pictorializing 
ideas of Denver architects will stimu- 
late interest and discussion by the citi- 
zens. This intent is another evidence 
of the new thinking in Denver. Should 
the public react to these “futuramas” 
then Denver can plan realistically for 
the projects which will make a new 
downtown. Meanwhile the Improve- 
ment Association continues to demon- 
strate its dedication to 
well-being. 


downtown’s 
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QUALITY HILL AN EXAMPLE OF REDEVELOPMENT FOR INTOWN LIVING 


“THE CITY FIGHTS BACK” 


The surge to the suburbs may be 
subsiding. Though slow in appearing, 
here and there are cracks in the picture 
windows of Suburbia. The outward 
flow to the suburbs is easy to see, but 
the return to the city is obscured and 
hard to discover. Yet the beginning 
of a reverse migration can be sensed. 
The trend is indicated by central city 
apartment building projects. For ex- 
ample, Philadelphia has its Society Hill 
rehabilitation, Pittsburgh, its Lower 
Hill redevelopment and Kansas City, 
Mo., its Quality Hill neighborhood. 


Quality Hill 


In Kansas City, Quality Hill repre- 
sents a demonstration of how private 
enterprise reinforced with government 
inducements can rebuild a_ neighbor- 
hood to restore the attractions of intown 
living. With such demonstrations, “the 
city fights back.” 

Quality Hill, on the west edge of 
Kansas City’s downtown district, was 
once a neighborhood of fine homes, the 
pride of the City’s Victorian era. The 
disease of urban blight overtook the 
area and parts fell to the level of a 
slum. Even so, a few local people 
recognized the area’s assets as a place 
for living. Among these was an Urban 
Land Institute and former Central 
Business District Council member, 
Lewis Kitchen. Under his leadership, 
Mr. Kitchen and his associates erected 
five ten-story apartment buildings 
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known as Quality Hill Towers. Other 
buildings in the area were rehabilitated 
and new improvements such as the 
Hereford Breeders Association and the 
River Club were built. 

Recently, Mr. Kitchen and his associ- 
ates, with the City Plan Commission’s 
approval, announced plans for building 
five 12-story and one 1l-story apart- 
ment buildings in Quality Hill. The 
six structures are to contain 1,012 
apartment units. Three are to be con- 
structed under state and city redevel- 
opment laws and three under Title I 
of the National Housing Act. Mr. 
Kitchen believes the promotion of 1,000 
new units in the area requires 
daring than did his original project of 
500 units. In Kansas City there is no 
question about many people liking the 
convenience of living the 
downtown district. 


less 


close to 


THE NEW LOOK 
IN GARDEN APARTMENTS 


Garden apartments are 
transformation in design. They are 
losing their impersonal, nondescript 
appearance. The newest structures are 
taking on an attractive, comfortable 
look. ‘‘Today’s apartments are planned 
for good living,’ according to a study 
by House & Home. The magazine finds 
five key points where apartment design 
is following the lead in good house 
design. Specifically: 


undergoing 


In land planning the trend is toward 
lower density but with open spaces 
kept to an intimate scale. Trees are 
saved as part of a greater effort to 
preserve the site in its natural state. 

More garden apartments are designed 
to integrate indoors and outdoors by 
using larger windows and by opening 
apartments to patios, terraces or bal- 
conies. Such wider openings contribute 
to giving the building more of the 
look of a well-designed home instead 
of an institution. 

There is a notable trend toward de- 
sign aimed at more privacy. Fences, 
walls and plantings are used to screen 
patios from each other and the street. 
More apartment units have separate 
entrances. Interior public corridors 
are being eliminated in favor of outside 
baleony corridors. More attention is 
being given to insulation of apartments 
for noise control. 

Interior design is being improved by 
including air-conditioning and _ indi- 
vidual heating units. Disposals, dish- 
washers, built-in ovens and ranges are 
kitchen extras. Where local codes 
permit, inside baths are used. 

More garden apartments are now 
being equipped with the “extras” that 
help sell houses. Most have play yards 
and some have swimming pools with 
adjoining patios and terraces. Smaller, 
less expensive developments, attract 
prospective tenants with dramatic en- 
trances, decorative stairways, fireplaces, 
carpeting and attractive lighting fix- 
tures. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to any in- 


dividual, company, organization 
or public agency. ULI’s objectives 
are to promote sound city growth, 
conservation of present commer- 
cial, industrial and_ residential 
areas, and the reconstruction of 
blighted areas. 


Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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